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LEARNING TO THINK. 


[From the Youth’s Cabinet.] 


Henry. Tue clock is striking, and here you are, Charles. There is 
a pleasure in teaching you all I can; for you seem so anxious to 
learn. 

Charles. And sol ought to be anxious, Henry, when you are so 
kind and forbearing with me. 

Hen. Let me see how far we have proceeded. You know now that 
the way to think on any thing, is to call to mind its qualities, its uses, 
and its associations; and you have been told, that this method will 
become more easy and more useful as your general knowledge increases. 
You have also had proofs that knowledge greatly adds to our pleasure ; 
and the last time we met, you had questions put to you of a kind likely 
to sharpen your wits, and to give you a habit of pausing before you 
speak. It will be well now, perhaps, to give you a few instances of 
the sad effects of thoughtlessness, and the great advantages of thought- 
ful habits, in the common affairs of life. My tutor took this course 
with me, and I cannot take a better one with you. 

Ch. I will be bound for it that your tutor’s plan is a good 
one. 

Hen. The mischief that is done by thoughtlessness would hardly be 
believed by one who has never learned to think. A boy that I know 
left his Canary bird out of the cage when the cat was in the room; he 
was only away ten minutes, but when he returned, nothing was left of 
his poor bird but a few feathers. 

Ch. He was a thoughtless fellow for his pains. 

HIen. We had a servant girl, who, when she once went into the 
cellar to draw the ‘ale, thoughtlessly left the key of the tap without 
turning it round properly ; so that, in the morning, the cellar was 
flooded, and no ale left in the barrel. 

Ch. That was a careless trick, however. re 

Hen. A young man in an adjoining street took up a gun, thinking 
that it was not loaded ; he thoughtlessly pointed it at his sister, saying, 
with a laugh, that he would shoot her. No sooner did he pull the 
trigger, than his sister fell to the ground to rise no more. 

Ch. How shocking! : 

Hen. A little girl, being left alone in the house, thoughtlessly went 
to take some water from the boiler, when the fire below caught her 
clothes, and she was burned to death. I myself heard her screams, 
and I saw her when she was dead. 
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Ch. These accounts are terrible ! 

Hen. A mother thoughtlessly gave her child water to drink from 
the tea-kettle, putting the spout to the child’s mouth. Some time 
after, the child, being left aloue, went again to the kettle to drink; but 
the water was then boiling hot, and the poor child was scalded to 


death. 
Ch. Dreadful! dreadful! What would that mother think of 


herself ? 

Hen. Now, remember, Charles, that in all these cases no evil was 
intended. ‘These terrible accidents were brought about by thought- 
lessness alone, and they are not a hundreth part of the number that 
have taken place. 

Ch. Thoughtlessness is a very bad thing, much worse than I ever 
took it to be. Why, every one in the world ought to learn to 
think. 

Hen. Let us now look on the other side of the question. Let ussee 
some of the advantages of thoughtfulness. 

Ch. Ay! I shall like to learn them. 

Hen. 1 remember, last winter, being in a cottage on a cold, snowy 
evening, when the cottager returned home from his work, many miles 
distant, after trudging through the wet, sloppy snow. His wife was a 
thoughtful woman, so that, when he came in with his wet feet, a bright 
fire awaited him, and a basin of hot tea, while a pair of dry shoes and 
stockings were placed ready for him to put on. 

Ch. That was something like! That woman was a good wile, 
depend upon it! 

Hen. We all like to be thought of in such cases, and one act of 
this kind speaks louder than many words, in telling us we have not 
been forgotten. My uncle was in a house, one night, when the chimney 
took fire, and there was some fear that the house would be burned to 
the ground. One wanted to set the doors open, and another to take 
away the fire in the grate; but my uncle, being of a thoughtful turn, 
was too wise to act so foolishly; he knew that the draught of air 
from the opened doors would fan the fire in the chimney, and that 
taking away the burning coals would not put out the burning soot ; 
SO, keeping the doors closed, he took a blanket, and, after dipping 
it in a pail of water, he hung it up across the fireplace, when the 
steam arising from it, mounting upwards, soon put out the fire in the 
chimney. 

Ch. Capital ! 

Hen. He was present on one occasion when a child was dreadfully 
burned. The mother began to scrape some potatoes to put to the burn; 
but my uncle, instead of the scraped potatoes, applied spirits of turpen- 
tne, and the doctor said, afterwards, that by so doing he had, most 
likely, saved the child. 

Ch. It is a good thing to know what to do in such a case. 

Hen. Thinking people are apt to remember what they hear of a 
useful kind, and are, on that account, able to do good, when the thought 
less would do nothing but mischief. A poor man by accident cut his 
foot deeply, near the ankle, with a bill-hook, and would have bled to 
death, no doctor being near ; but a thinking fellow-laborer, taking his 
handkerchief from his neck, doubled it up, and pressed it hard against 
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the wound, tying it over with his garter. A doctor was then sent for, 
and the man’s life was saved. 

Ch. Poor fellow! he had reason to be thankful. 

Hen. A fire broke out in the cow-house of a farm-yard, where a 
wooden shed joined the cow-house to the barn, stabling, and farm- 
house. Half a dozen thoughtless people wasted their strength in vain, 
in trying to put out the flames; but a servant man, more thoughtful 
than the rest, set about pulling down the wooden shed, thereby con- 
fining the fire to the cow-house, and saving the barn, stables, and farm- 
house from being burned to the ground. 

Ch. That man deserved to be rewarded. 

Hen. Many of the greatest discoveries in the world have been 
brought about by accident; thinking people have turned these acci- 
dents to advantage. Glass is made of sand or flint, mixed with a 
substance called an alkali. Some merchants, driven ashore in Syria 
by a storm, made a fire on the sands, with a vegetable called kali, 
which grew there. The sand, melted by the heat, mixed with the ashes 
of the kali, and became glass. This gave the merchants, who were 
thinking men, the hint how to make glass; and thus all our window 
panes and drinking glasses have been produced. 

Ch. Well done, merchants! They were clever, as well as thinking 
people. 

Hen. It is said that a silk trader, who had met with many disap- 
pointments in his business, stood a long while thinking in his mind 
what he should do. All this time he kept chewing a bit of raw silk in 
his mouth; but when he spit it out, he observed that it had a fine 
glossy color. This accident, improved by a thinking mind, brought 
about the beautiful-colored floss silk, now so much in use. 

Ch. What curious things you do think of! I warrant the silk trader 
was glad enough at his discovery. 

Hen. Gunpowder was discovered by accident, as well as the power 
of steam, to which the world is now so much indebted ; and it was by 
the accidental falling of an apple, that the thinking mind of Sir Isaac 
Newton was led to form his beautiful system of the heavenly bodies. 
But I must now break off my remarks. 

Ch. Farewell, Henry! I want to learn to think now, more than 
ever ! 





“ We are told of a teacher who was in the constant habit, each night, 
of inflicting a sound flagellation upon the boy who was found at the 
foot of his class. Now, every mind, on contemplating such a course, is 
filled with the mingled emotions of mirth and indignation ; but Tam 
willing to submit the question to any sound and unprejudiced mind, 
whether the principle upon which this man acted, and that of reward- 
ing the one who is at the head of his class, are not about the same. 
The only shade of difference is, one is reward, and the other penalty. 
In the latter case, there must be one, and there can be only one, to take 
the flogging ; in the former case, there must be one, and there can be 
only one, to obtain the reward,—and that, too, irrespective of the fact 
iy children study all day, sleep all day, or play hide-and-seek 
a ay.” 
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(For the Common School Joarnal.} 


HUMANITY AS TAUGHT IN SCHOOLS. 


It is probable that there are few or no schools in whieh lessons of 
humanity, as opposed to cruelty, are not occasionally inculcated. I 
shall not, therefore, attempt to recommend the virtue in its broadest 
form, but should like to call the attention of teachers and parents to 
one mode in which humanity may be exercised, and feelings of kind- 
ness shown, not towards the lower animals, but towards the unfortu- 
nate of our own species. 

Few are so unobserving as not to have noticed the conduct, not of 
children only, but of adults even, whenever a deformed person meets 
their view. A dwarf, a cripple, or a person in any way marked by 
birth or by accident, cannot pass through the streets of a city, and 
much less through those of a village, without being stared at until he 
is so perplexed as to be obliged to hide, or be rendered completely 
wretched. I do not pretend that any of those, who thus distress the 
deformed, do it intentionally ; I have no doubt, in most cases it is done 
thoughtlessly ; but, whatever may be the motive, the indulgence of 
curiosity at the expense of another’s happiness, is, at all times, unjus- 
tifiable, and no kind person will ever gratify it, unless he can do so 
unknown to the unfortunate object of it, or with a serious intention 
to be of service. 

Few are aware of the extreme sensitiveness of the deformed, not only 
to positive insult, to gross rudeness, but even to the slightest scrutiny. 
They will often take offence when none is intended, and will often feel 
deeply hurt at what another person would not regard. The writer 
of this once knew a deformed person, who, for many years, never went 
abroad by daylight, because he could not endure the stare of the curi- 
ous, and the gibes of the unfeeling. ‘Teachers can do much, by 
precept and by example, to induce the young to consider this matter, 
and to do as they would wish others to do to them, should the hand 
of Providence make them objects of curiosity or pity. They should be 
taught that, when they meet a person thus afflicted, they must recollect 
that the misfortune itself is hard to be borne, and, not being the fault 
of the sufferer, it is cruel to make the misfortune a perpetual source of 
punishment. The child, while very young, may be taught to pass any 
unfortunate person as if he did not notice his defect ; and, for so doing, 
no doubt he will often receive from the unfortunate a silent ‘“ God bless 
you for your kindness.” The child should also be taught never to 
stop with a crowd to gaze at any wretched object, -even though his 
deformity is the consequence of his own misconduct. The young 
should even be taught that it is improper and indecorous to look 
earnestly at any peculiarity of any person he sees,—even at any peculi- 
arity of dress,—and much more rude to point at it. Even in the streets 
of the metropolis, a foreigner, whose costume differs from ours, can 
seldom move abroad without a train of curious followers; and to judge 
how serious an annoyance this must be to strangers, the child must be 
asked how he would feel, in a strange land, to have such a retinue 
continually following and incommoding him. This is less criminal, to 
be sure, than the cases before alluded to; but, even at the best, such 
conduct is rude and discreditable to a civilized community. 
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In connection with this tenderness and delicacy towards the natu- 
rally deformed, I would recommend the cultivation of more considerate 
feelings towards the poor, the aged and infirm. The fact cannot be 
concealed that many of what are called well-educated persons, adults 
as well as children, are apt to sneer at the poor for circumstances 
which the poor would gladly remedy if they could. There is no excuse 
in this country for a want of neatness, in the poorest, but there is 
abundant excuse for their not wearing fashionable garments, or those 
adapted to the change of seasons. A considerate person will be care- 
ful never to let it be seen that he notices such a defect ; but how often 
do we see children at school, and adults in the streets and at church, 
smiling or sneering at garments which the wearer feels mortified to 
wear, but is too honest or too poor to change! It is this unfeeling 
treatment which often drives the poor not only to expend more than 
they can afford in dress, but even to commit crithes to obtain such 
clothes as will screen them from the gaze and from the insults of the 
thoughtless and inconsiderate. 

Again; teachers should impress upon the hearts of children a consid- 
erate regard for the infirm, and especially for the aged. The young, 
in the glow of health, are apt to be impatient with the aged, and 
unwilling to bear with their failings and infirmities; but the humane 
child will surrender his wishes and feelings, if his so doing will give 
pleasure to those whose infirmities have reduced their pleasures to very 
narrow limits; and he will see that he ought to bear with those whom 
the natural course of human life has reduced to weakness, if he wishes 
to have any claim upon the forbearance of those who will be young 
and strong when decay has overtaken him. If it should happen that 
an aged person is unworthy of regard, the child must be taught that 
this does not release the young from their obligation to bear with him. 
It may be a severe trial of their virtue, but it is no excuse for inhu- 
manity. 

I need not enlarge. All I intend is to throw out a few hints for the 
consideration of teachers, not doubting that, so far as they are reason- 
able, they will be kindly received, and carried into the daily instructions 
of the schoolroom whenever a suitable opportunity presents. The 
person who would not “needlessly set foot upon a worm” is far 
advanced in the path of humanity ; but he who forbears to crush to 
the earth a fellow-creature, who is already bowed down by the provi- 
dence of God, displays a nobler heart, a higher grade of humanity ; 
and when he turns away his eye from the shrinking unfortunate before 
him, will not fail to catch a smile from that eye whose approval is a 
reward far transcending the merit of any self-denial. . 





Lenctu or ScHoois.—lIt is not a school for so many weeks or months 
that is needed. We want good education,—knowledge, habits of in- 
vestigation, elevation of moral feeling. It is often said that a two 
months’ good school will do more for this end, than a four months’ 
bad one. This is no adequate representation of the case. A two 
months’ good school will do something effectual towards the object. A 
four months’ bad school will do much against the object ; and so long 
as = latter description of school may continue, so much more harm 
it will do. 
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ON CORPORAL PUNISHMENT AND EMULATION, IN SCHOOLS. 


Remarks of George B. Emerson, Esq., made at the Convention of Deputy Superintend. 
at Utica, New York. 


Mr. Emerson, being called upon from all sides, said he could not but 
feel highly honored at the disposition expressed again to hear his views, 
He should present them as fully as the time would allow. He admitted 
that corporal punishments could not be dispensed with. | The great 
principle ought always to be kept in view, that subordination is abso- 
lutely essential, and must be maintained. At the same time, he would 
say, resort should be had to corporal punishment only in extreme cases, 
He would not, as he had often said, undertake the management of a 
school of boys, unless, in case of necessity, he could use the rod; but he 
would promise to use it only in extreme cases. His experience had 
been this. He began, many years ago, with having recourse, not 
unfrequently, to corporal punishment; that was then the universal 
method ; but he gradually became aware of the evils of this course, as 
he looked back upon his own feelings, and considered those which had 
probably been produced in the breasts of his pupils; and, after many 
years’ experience, he was forced to ask himself the question, “Isall this 
punishment necessary?” He had been often sensible of a feeling which 
he could not recall without shuddering —of a feeling which he conceived 
might belong to the heart of an evil spirit,—that he had gone beyond 
justice, and was exercising cruelty ; and this feeling transformed a man 
intoa demon. And was this right? Should he pursue a course that 
produced such an effect on his own feelings? Might it not produce 
similar effects on those who were the objects of this punishment, and 
on those who witnessed it? Such were some of the reflections which 
occurred to him, at a period when he was engaged in other avocations, 
and had an opportunity of calmly examining the course he had pursued. 
The conclusion to which he was led was, that if he should ever again 
have charge of a school, he would endeavor to govern it on entirely 
different principles. About this time, a new school was established in 
Boston, called the High School, or Classical School, intended asa com- 
plement to the system of. public instruction previously existing, and 
to qualify boys for the active business of life. It was made up of boys 
from all the other schools in Boston. They had been under every 
variety of discipline,—many of them under the severest discipline of the 
rod. They were good materials, however. They were a picked set. 
There was a great deal of talent among them. On first meeting the 
boys of this school, he addressed himself to them upon the subject of 
discipline, somewhat to this effect :—“I am aware, my young friends, 
of the great variety of schools from which you come, and of the very 
different kinds of government under which you .have been living. 
Many of you have been subjected to a kind of discipline which is as 
abhorrent to my feelings as it can be to yours. This I shall be glad 
to discontinue altogether. TI trust there is, in each one of you, some- 
thing better and nobler than the fear of punishment. ‘To this I shall 
endeavor toappeal. You have entered a new school of a higher order. 
You are about to engage in a more liberal course of studies. _ Is it not 
desirable and reasonable that you should learn to act from higher and 
more generous motives? You are ceasing to be boys; learn to act 
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like men. I promise you that, so far as depends on myself, I will treat 
you as gentlemen, as friends, as if you were my brothers. I will do 
what I can to promote your happiness and progress. But, young 
gentlemen, you must cooperate with me. We must work together 
for our common good. I must have perfect order,—perfect subordi- 
nation ; but I shall use the rod or the ferule only in case of absolute 
necessity ; and it shall depend entirely on yourselves, whether I throw 
it away forever.” These boys were two years under his charge ; and 
in that time, though some of them were possessed of extraordinary force 
and perverseness of character, he struck but a single blow. But there 
was no doubt that there were several of these boys, whom he could not 
have managed a single day, if they had not felt that he had a perfect 
right, and should keep his promise, to use the rod if it became neces- 
sary. In that school he appealed to what was then universally appealed 
to.—the principle of emulation. He congratulated himself, as he went 
on, that he had risen above the necessity of appealing to brute force,— 
to the fear of punishment. He ranged these boys, therefore, in one 
line, from the top to the bottom of the school, and placed before them all 
the motives he could, to induce them to surpass each other. In a few 
weeks, however, he observed effects which alarmed him. Here were 
several fine spirits, of talent and ambition, struggling immeasurably to 
win the highest places in the school ; and he began to inquire whether 
the pressure he was applying to them were not too great,—whether he 
were not producing a different effect from that at which he was aiming. 
In the Boston schools, there was a system, which at the time was 
regarded with very great favor, as it still is by many persons. That 
was the system of awarding medals,—a system in vogue ever since 
Franklin made provision for medals to be given to the greatest profi- 
cients in the schools. He confessed that it was not without trembling 
that he at first received notice that this system was to be extended to 
his school, and that five medals were to be given, at the end of the 
year, to the five best scholars,—for he saw that there were not five, but 
fifteen—who were struggling with their whole strength for the highest 
rank. At the end of the year, five did receive the medals. There 

was a sixth who deserved a medal, he could not hesitate to think, not 

less than any one of the five ;—a lad of a delicate frame, and of 

moderate capacity, but who had a strong desire to distinguish himself. 

Ie had a younger brother, greatly his superior in natural gifts,—a boy 

of a noble nature. He rose merely by the force of talent, which cost 

him no struggle. But the sixth was peculiarly sensitive. He lost the 

medal, and the loss produced an effect on him from which he never 
recovered. It was publicly stated, at the distribution of the medals, 
that there were others whom the committee would have been glad to 
distinguish in this way, if there had been more medals. That, how- 
ever, was a different thing from receiving a medal, and being invited 
to attend the dinner of the school committee, as all medallers were. 
Mr. E. said he looked on his pupils as his best friends ; many of them 
were his nearest and dearest friends. That boy was now a man,—the 
father of a family. He never met him, (Mr. E.,) with the same feelings 
that others did,—but with the feelings of an injured man. This single 
fact—the experience of the ill effects of the system on this noble- 
minded youth,—waked him up to a perception of its real nature ; and 
when he afterwards took charge of a young ladies’ school, he was led 
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seriously to inquire whether a system which produced such terrific 
effects, could be right. He was acquainted with many families of chil- 
dren that had been instructed in schools under this system, and had 
inquired into the habits of those who came out at the head of the first 
schools in the town. He found, in many instances, that the day they 
left school they left their studies. They had gained the end for which 
they had been striving, and they shut their books, without ever opening 
them again. They looked elsewhere for the kind of excitement to which 
they had been accustomed, and which had become necessary to their 
existence. Was this right? Was it producing the effect which it 
should be our aim to produce? No. The love of learning,—that 
curiosity which was a natural principle of the heart,—had not been 
excited. The greatest and best springs to effort had not been touched. 
The spirit of emulation, and that only, had been acted on; and that, 
when it had attained its object, ceased to act. When he took charge 
of his young ladies’ school, he said at once, he would have none of 
this. He addressed himself to the work of studying the female dis- 
positions, with a view to produce a permanent effect on their habits of 
mind and character. He wanted these young creatures, when they 
left him, to do so, with hearts full of right desires, with disciplined 
characters, with inclinations to inquire into God’s works, and to become 
acquainted with all departments of human thought and action. He 
discarded all rewards, all medals; and, laying hold of that principle of 
curiosity which is always alive and active, especially in children, he 
sought to find out the most interesting manner of presenting whatever 
was to be taught. He endeavored, at the same time, to call into action 
the higher motives, the better parts of their nature. He had not 
attempted it without some degree of success. He found that the ardent 
desire for knowledge which is part of every human constitution, might 
be successfully appealed to, and that, when fully aroused, it would 
continue active through the whole course of life. Another thing. 
There was delight in the mere exercise of the faculties. One of 
the members of this convention had, in conversation, remarked to 
him upon the delight he had seen exhibited by children when allowed 
to write letters and words on a slate while learning to spell. Whence 
this feeling of pleasure, if not from the exercise of a faculty? The 
same delight might be experienced in the exercise of each one of the 
faculties; and, if the teacher would but find out the nature of these 
faculties, and adapt what he taught to the capacity of the child, the 
principle could be brought into action constantly. Every faculty we 
had, might, by exercise, be gradually improved ; and the very exercise 
of it would be accompanied with delight. There was still a higher 
principle that we might appeal to from the beginning,—a principle 
which, thank God! was at the bottom of every human heart,—and that 
was the desire to do right. There was in every heart a conscience. 
Read, (continued Mr. E.,) the Sermon on the Mount. That sermon 
was addressed to man before the Savior had proved his authority by 
working miracles. ‘That sermon,—every word of it,—was addressed to 
the natural conscience. Should we not imitate the example, and 
address the conscience also? Would he have commanded us, “ Be 
ye perfect, as your Father in heaven is perfect,’ if there were no 
principle in us to respond to the command? He knew that this prin- 
ciple of conscience was often so utterly neglected from birth, through 
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the whole life of a child, that it seemed almost extinct. He admitted 
that. But the highest office of a teacher,—and an office which, in 
thousands of instances, the teacher alone could perform,—was to bring 
the conscience into action. The conscience, like every other part of 
our nature, was strengthened by exercise. Appeal to conscience con- 
tinually, and though it might not at first be moved by the appeal, it 
would become more and more sensible, and would continually gain 
strength, through life. Let the teacher appeal to conscience,—under- 
standing what its promptings are,—and he will bring it into operation. 
He admitted there was a difference between individuals, in respect to 
their conscientious sensitiveness ; but if the conscience were naturally 
weak, the stronger the reason why it should be roused. 

Mr. E. hoped he should be pardoned for having said so much on the 
subject of appeal to motives, about which he knew that there was great 
difference of opinion, and in regard to which, when he was at the age 
of the major part of those present, he entertained opinions widely 
different from those he held at present. He had charity for those who 
differed from him ; but he had begun at the bottom, and he thought he 
had been advancing, rather than receding. ‘The subject of emulation 
in schools was apt to be misunderstood. He admitted that emulation, 
like conscience, was a principle of human nature, and that, therefore, 
it was perfectly idle to think of getting rid of it. The natural desire 
of advancement,—of outstripping others,—was a necessary part of the 
human character. All the existing modifications of human society 
were built upon it. It was not, however, the noblest part of the 
human character, and he held that the business of a teacher was not 
to call into operation an inferior motive of action, which was already 
excited to excess by all the circumstances of society. He should 
rather attempt to repress it, and to bring into action those higher 
sentiments which seem to have been intended to keep it in check. 

But Mr. E. said, he had already trespassed too long on the patience 
of the convention. He felt extremely obliged to the deputies for the 
very attentive manner in which they had listened to him, and for the 
unmerited kindness they had shown him. ‘“ May I be allowed,” said he, 
‘to address to each of you a single word of admonition? I hesitate, 
because I feel that the men about me have as good a right to advise 
me as them. But I need not say how deeply my heart is in the 
noble work in which you are engaged; and [ trust that the strong, 
unutterable interest I feel in the success of your exertions, will plead 
my apology, if I seem to abuse the kindness with which you are 
listening to me, and to employ language which I have no right to use. 
A man distinguished for his exertions in building up, in one of the old 
monarchies of Europe, a noble system of schools, said, ‘1 promised 
God that I would look upon every Prussian peasant as a being who 
could complain of me before God if I did not provide for him, as 
a man and a Christian. the best education which it was possible for me 
to provide.’ Now, let every member of this convention be animated 
by this spirit, and, if he can, let him say to himself, ‘1 promise God 
that I will look upon every child in the community, over whom I have 
influence, as having a right to complain of me before God, if I do not, 
so far as depends upon me, give him the best possible education as a 
man and a Christian.’ ” 
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ECONOMY OF LARGE SCHOOLS. 


The following extract from the First Annual Report of the Board of 
Education of the city of Rochester, N. Y., exhibits, in a striking light, 
the greater economy of large, as compared with small schools, in 
cases where the population is sufficiently dense to allow their estab. 


lishment. 


‘©We would here remark that the design of the Board has been 
rather to increase the size of the schools than the number. They 
think that large schools possess many advantages over small ones. 4 
small school includes nearly as great a variety of scholars as a large 
one, and should be divided into about as many classes. In a school 
of one hundred, a principal is needed, whose qualifications are as great, 
and whose services are as valuable, as for a school of four hundred; 
and in both cases, as a general rule, all the assistant teachers may be 
well-educated and intelligent females. Six teachers will give more 
instruction to each scholar in a school of four hundred, properly classi- 
fied, than three teachers will, in one of one hundred. We will suppose 
that, in the large school named, the salary of the 


Principal is 2. ee + ee ee ee . . $600 
Five assistants, averaging $200 .-. .. . . 1000 


—_—— 


a ee a ee a - $1600 


In the small school you require the same salary, for 
S's gg te Se ee we GR RT - + $600 
And two assistants, $20 eS te Oe ae ere . a ae 


$1000 

“In the one case, the expense is $4, and in the other, $10, to each 
scholar. 

‘““'There is nearly the same difference in providing schoolhouses, 
and full as much in heating the rooms, and in other contingent 
expenses. 

‘In addition to this, a large school excites more interest and attention 
in a district,—is more frequently visited by the parents, and by those 
interested in education. More care is taken in supplying the school- 
room with suitable apparatus, such as maps, globes, black-boards, &c., 
the expense of which is not felt in a large school, but would be very 
burdensome in a small one.” 





l.ucx.—* Some persons appear to be always lucky in whatever they 
undertake ; but the secret of this is exposed in an excellent little book, 
called Hints to Merchants. The author says, that, generally speak- 
ing, your ‘lucky fellows,’ when one searches closely into their history, 
turn out to be your fellows that know what they are doing, and how to 
do it in the right way. Their luck comes to them because they work 
for it; it is well earned. They put themselves in the way of luck. 
They keep themselves wide awake. They make the best of what 
opportunities they possess, and always stand ready for more; and 
when a mechanic does thus much, depend on it, it must be hard luck 
indeed, if he does not get, at least, employers, customers, and friends. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


[Park’s Pantology contains the following condensed statement 
respecting ancient and modern Public Libraries. Many of the esti- 
mates, it is believed, should be regarded rather as approximations to 
truth, than as having the merit of exact data.—Eb.] 

To give some idea of the multiplicity of books, is one object of the 
following brief notice of celebrated libraries. Pisistratus first founded 
a library among the Greeks at Athens, about 550 B.C.; and the first 
large library in Rome was that of Paulus Amilius, taken from Perses, 
king of Macedon, 167 B.C. But the most celebrated library of 
ancient times, was that of Alexandria, in Egypt, founded 283 B. C., 
by Ptolemy Philadelphus, who obtained for it the books which had 
belonged to Aristotle. It had increased so much as to number 500,000 
volumes, when it was mostly burned, 47 B. C., during the siege of 
Alexandria by Julius Cesar. It was partly replaced by the library of 
Pergamos, which was afterwards transported thither ; but this, with 
additional collections, was burned by the Saracens under Caliph Omar, 
A. D. 645. The Saracens themselves afterwards collected large 
libraries, particuJarly at Tripolis, Syria, and Cordova in Spain; which 
latter contained at one time 250,000 volumes. 

Of modern libraries, that of the Vatican, or Papal palace at Rome, 
is said to contain 400,000 printed volumes, and 50,000 manuscripts. 
There are also large libraries in Naples, Florence, and Milan. The 
Royal library of Madrid contains about 200,000 printed volumes, 
which are kept in the Escurial palace. The Royal library of Munich, 
in Bavaria, the largest in Germany, contains 540,000 printed volumes, 
and 16,000 manuscripts. The Imperial library of Vienna, and Royal 
libraries of Berlin and Dresden, contain each nearly 300,000 volumes. 
The Universities of Gottingen, Breslau, and Munich, have also large 
libraries. The Imperial library at St. Petersburg contains 430,000 
printed volumes, and 15,000 manuscripts; and the Royal library of 
Copenhagen contains a like number of manuscripts, and 410,000 
printed volumes. 

The Bodleian library, at Oxford, the largest in Great Britain, named 
from Sir Thomas Bodley, who enlarged it about A. D. 1600, is said to 
contain 420,000 printed volumes, and 30,000 manuscripts. The 
British Museum, in London, contains nearly 300,000 volumes, besides 
22,000 manuscripts ; and there are also large libraries at Cambridge, 
Edinburgh, and Dublin. The Royal library in Paris, (La Bibliotheque 
du Roi,) is stated to contain 700,000 printed volumes, 100,000 manu- 
scripts, and as many medals, besides one million of historical docu- 
ments, and two millions of maps and engravings. Its annual increase 
is not less than 10,000 volumes. The public libraries of Europe are 
said to be upwards of 700 in number, and to contain in all about 
20,000,000 volumes. 

The largest libraries in the United States are those of Harvard 
University, containing about 45,000 volumes; the Boston Atheneum, 
32,000; the New York city library, 35,000; the Philadelphia library, 
including the Loganian, 52,000; the National library, or library of 
Congress, 25,000; and the Charleston library, S. C., about 15,000 
volumes. The total number of books in all the public libraries of the 
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United States, has been estimated at 400,000 volumes. The imper. 
fection of our largest libraries may readily be seen by a comparison 
with those of Europe; but it can be fully appreciated only by those 
who have had occasion to make extensive research, and found their 
researches vain, for want of the requisite authorities. 

D’Israeli, in his Curiosities of Literature, estimates the whole number 
of different books printed in the world prior to 1816, at 3,640,000. 
but Mr. Preston, in a recent report to Congress, estimates the number 
at only 600,000. From these and other data, we would estimate the 
total number of different books printed, down to this date, at 1,000,000 
volumes in the German language, 800,000 in the French, 600,000 in 
the English, including 25,000 American, and 600,000 in all other 
languages ; making a total of 3,000,000 different volumes, or say 
2,000,000 different works. Allowing only twelve hundred copies of 
each work to have been printed, and supposing all the volumes to be 
of an average size, they would form a solid pile, larger than the 
Egyptian Pyramid, although that is 500 feet high, and 690 feet square 
at the base, covering eleven acres of ground. The annual number of 
new publications in Germany is said to be 7000; in France, it is 
probably 5000; in Great Britain, 3000; and in the United States, 
about 500 works, or 700 volumes, of which about three fifths are 
original American productions. 

Of the books in our own language, after deducting those which are 
obsolete or worthless, there still remain probably 50,000 volumes, 
which would repay a perusal. Supposing then a person to read one 
hundred pages a day, or one thousand volumes a year,—which is more 
than could well be retained and digested,—it would require 500 years 
to read all the books worth reading in the English language alone! 
This result shows the importance of selection in our reading ; or we 
may misdirect our powers, and misemploy our time, by dwelling on 
inferior books, and neglecting the nobler and more useful. 





Power or Inpustry.—It was a beautiful expression of a sage, that 
by time and industry the mulberry leaf becomes a silk shawl ; but if 
the following statement be correct,—and I have no reason to doubt its 
truth,—it affords a still more striking proof of what human ingenuity 
can accomplish ; such a one, indeed, as our Oriental philosopher would 
never have dreamed of. In the manufacture of steel, an article may 
be raised in value from a half-penny to 35,000 guineas ; from one cent 
to $200,000! A pound of crude iron costs half a penny ; it is made 
into watch springs, every one of which is sold for half a guinea, and 
weighs only one tenth of a grain; after deducting for waste, there are 
in a pound weight 700 grains ; it therefore affords steel for 70,000 watch 
springs, the value of which, at a half guinea each, is 35,000 guineas. 


Cause or Quarret.—“T wish I owned all the pasture land in the 
world,” said Bob.‘ Well, I wish I owned all the cattle in the world,” 
said Ned. “ How could you feed them?” asked Bob. “I’d turn them 
into your pasture,” said Ned. “No, you wouldn’t.” “ Yes, I would.” 
“No, you wouldn't.” “Yes, I would.” “You sha’n’t 1? 1 will!” 
and then came the fisticuffs ;—and O how they did fight ! 
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RISING IN THE WORLD, 


“The only way to rise in the world, even for the prosperous man, 
is to cultivate his mind and manners, and educate his family. It is 
not to set up his carriage, though this may be perfectly allowable, if he 
can afford it. It is not to resort to this or that watering-place, though 
there is no objection to doing that if he pleases. It is to raise his 
family in the scale of moral and intellectual beings. It is not to bring 
up his sons in idleness, under the preposterous notion of making them 
gentlemen, and in so doing make them fops and dandies, instead of 
men, and thus prepare them for squandering his estate much faster 
than he amassed it. It is not to educate his daughters with merely 
showy accomplishments, and with the expectation that this world is to 
be as a show, and life a holiday. The best system of rising in the 
world that he can give, is to despise the follies of American society, to 
set at nought the despotism of foreign fashions, to perceive and resist 
the absurdity of a business community’s following in the footsteps of the 
idle and worthless aristocracy of Europe. It would show hopeful 
signs of rising above the vulgar, both great and small, if he should re- 
fuse to countenance the nonsense of turning night into day, and day 
into night; and, as the end of society is enjoyment, he would perceive 
the ridiculousness of going to a party of pleasure at his usual hour of 
retiring to rest. 

“Tt would show that he was rising in the world, if he should bring 
up his sons to some useful, honorable, and profitable employment, and 
save them from the degradation of living to show off their persons and 
fine clothes in the streets,—if he should infuse into the minds of his 
children a strong tincture of common sense, and teach them to look 
on life as a scene of elevated duty and responsibility, instead of an 
opportunity for the indulgence of ambition, vanity, and selfishness.” 





Trutu anp Justice.— If you take an unfair advantage of a man 
in a bargain, you cheat him; if you take away his goods or mer- 
chandise without his consent, you are guilty of theft; if you forcibly 
take away another’s purse, you are a robber. For all these acts of 
injustice, human laws provide punishment; there are comparatively 
few, therefore, who will be guilty of such crimes. But it is lamented 
that many persons, who would be shocked at the idea of cheating, 
thieving, or robbing, in matters of property, have yet no scruples in 
cheating another of what may be due to his character,—of stealing away 
his peace of mind, or robbing him of his fair fame. But it should not 
be forgotten, that justice requires fair dealing in one case as in the 
other; that if human laws watch over the rights of property, the all- 
seeing eye of Justice watches over the subtiler rights and possessions of 
the heart. And, know thou, he who prefers to steal away a good 
name, to the stealth of a purse, that vengeance will be meted out to 
him, although seemingly it tarry long.” 





_ Coxuxprum.—Why are many of the small children in our schools 
like Noah’s dove? D’ye give it up? Because they have no place for 
the sole of their feet. 
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BE KIND TO YOUR PARENTS. 
[From the Zanesville Gazette.] 


In the revolutions of this world, and by the vicissitudes of human 
affairs, many children have left their parents behind them in the hum- 
ble vale of poverty ; and some have lost their filial piety in the ascent, 
Few more shocking scenes can be presented to a feeling mind, than a 
rich son or daughter, ashamed of, or unkind to, his poor father or 
mother. Such wretches deserve the fate of the proud monarch of 
Babylon, and would have no more than their desert if they were driven 
from the company of men to herd with beasts, to which they are more 
allied in disposition than to human beings. How beautiful a scene, 
the very opposite of that which I have just considered, was exhibited 
in the palace of Pharaoh, when Joseph, then the prime minister of the 
state, led in a poor old shepherd to the presence of the king, and, before 
all the lords of the Egyptian court, introduced the decrepit and care- 
worn pilgrim as his father! Who, after looking at this, will ever be 
ashamed of a parent because he is clad in the garb of poverty? What 
a halo of glory did that one act draw around the honored brow of 
Joseph! ‘The lustre of the golden chain that hung from his neck was 
dim compared with the brightness of this action, and the chariot in 
which he rode, with almost imperial pomp, before the people, raised 
him not to so high an eminence as that which he occupied, when he 
stood before the monarch with the patriarch of Canaan leaning upon his 
arm. Never be ashamed of your parents, then, because of poverty. 

Let your kindness operate in the way of affording them all things 
necessary for their comfort. The author of the AZneid has denomi- 
nated his hero “the pious Aineas,” because of the heroic manner in 
which he bore his decrepit father from the flames of Troy. Two 
inhabitants of Sicily obtained a celebrity in an ancient story, for their 
kindness to their aged parents in carrying them upon their shoulders 
from an eruption of Mount tna. 

We have another instance, of modern times. Mr. Robert Tillotson 
went up to London on a visit to his son, then dean of Canterbury, 
and, being in the dress of a plain countryman, was insulted by one of 
the dean’s servants for inquiring if John Tillotson was at home. His 
person, however, being described to the dean, he immediately ex- 
claimed, “It is my worthy father ;” and, running down to the door to 
receive him, he fell down upon his knees, in the presence of his 
servants, to ask his father’s blessing. 

And _ how has the poet, the historian, and the painter, loved to ex- 
hibit that beautiful picture of filial piety, first given by Pliny, of a daugh- 
ter, who, when her mother was condemned to be starved to death, 
obtained leave from the keeper to visit the prison daily, and there 
nourish her parent from her own breast! A similar occurrence took 
place afterwards, in which a daughter nourished her father in the same 
manner; the action was considered so striking, that it obtained the 
honorable appellation of “The Roman Charity.” The senate decreed 
that the father should be restored to ‘his child, and that, on the spot 
where the prison stood, a temple should be erected to Filial Piety. 

There are, however, few instances of more touching kindness (0 
parents, than that mentioned by Bruce in his Juvenile Anecdotes. 
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“ An officer, having remained some time at Kingston, in Surrey, for 
the purpose of raising recruits, received orders to join his regiment. 
On the evening before his departure, a young man of the most enga- 
ging aspect made his appearance, and desired to be enlisted into his 
company. His air at once indicated a well-cultivated mind, and com- 
manded respect. 

“He betrayed, however, evident marks of perturbation, and was 
greatly embarrassed. The officer asked the cause of it. ‘I tremble,’ 
said he, ‘lest you should deny my request.’ While he was speaking, 
the tears rolled down his cheeks. ‘No,’ said the officer, ‘I accept 
your offer most heartily ; why should you imagine a refusal?’ ‘ Be- 
cause the bounty which I expect may perhaps be too high.’ ‘How 
much, then, do you demand?’ said the officer. ‘It is no unworthy 
motive, but an urgent claim that compels me to ask ten guineas; and 
[ shall be the most miserable of mankind if you refuse me.’ ‘Ten 
guineas!’ said the officer; ‘that, indeed, is very high; but I am 
pleased with you: I trust to your honor for the discharge of your duty, 
and will strike the bargain at once. Here are ten guineas; to- 
morrow we depart.’ 

“The young man, overwhelmed with joy, begged permission to re- 
turn home, to perform a sacred duty, and promised to be back within 
an hour. The officer, impressed by the honesty of his countenance, 
yielded to his desire; but, observing something mysterious in his 
manner, he was induced by curiosity to follow him at some distance. 
He saw him hastening toward the town prison, where he knocked and 
was admitted. The officer quickened his pace; and, when he came to 
the door of the prison, he overheard the young man say to the jailer, 
‘Here is the money for which my father is imprisoned ; I put it into 
your hands, and I request you will conduct me to him immediately, 
that [ may release him from his misery.’ The jailer did as he was 
requested. 

“ The officer delayed a few minutes, that the young man might have 
an opportunity of being alone with his father; he then followed him. 
What a scene! He saw the son in the arms of a venerable and aged 
father, who, without uttering a word, pressed him to his heart, and 
bedewed him with tears. A few minutes passed before he observed 
the officer, who, deeply affected, approached them, and said to the 
old man, ‘Compose yourself; I will not deprive you of so worthy a 
son. Permit me to restore him to you, that I may not regret the 
money which he has employed in so virtuous a manner.’ 

“The father and son fell upon their knees at his feet. ‘The young 
man refused, at first, to accept of his proffered freedom ; but the wor- 
thy officer insisted that he should remain with his father. He accom- 
panied them both from the prison, and tvok his leave with the pleasing 
reflection of having contributed to the happiness of a worthy son and 
unfortunate father.” 

What mind is not enamored, what heart is not affected, by such 
touching instances of filial kindness? And what child is not ready to 
exclaim, “O my father, my mother, I will share with you my last 
crust, and feel at once both honored and happy, to return upon you, 
in your old age, the kindness you bestowed upon me in my youth, my 
childhood, and infancy ” ? 
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A Joventte Inventor.—I once*knew a boy who was employed by 
his father to remove all the loose, small stones, which, from the peculiar 
nature of the ground, had accumulated in the road before the house, 
He was to take them up, and throw them over into the pasture across 
the way. He soon got tired of picking them up one by one, and sat 
down upon the bank, to try to devise some better means of accom- 
plishing his work. He at length conceived and adopted the following 
plan. He set up in the pasture a narrow board for a target, or, as boys 
would call it, a mark, and then, collecting all the boys in the neigh- 
borhood, he proposed to them an amusement which boys are always 
ready for,—firing at a mark. I need not say that the stores of ammu- 
nition in the street were soon exhausted,—the boys working for their 
leader when they supposed they were only finding amusement for 
themselves. Here, now, is experimenting upon the mind,—the pro- 
duction of a useful effect with rapidity and ease, by the intervention of 
proper instrumentality in the conversion, by means of a little know!- 
edge of human nature, of that which would have otherwise been dull 
and fatiguing labor, into a most animating sport, giving pleasure to 
twenty, instead of tedious labor to one-—Abbott’s Teacher. 





Ten Routes or Lire.—The following rules for practical life were 
given by Mr. Jefferson, in a letter of advice to his namesake, Thomas 
Jefferson Smith, in 1817 :— 
1. Never put off till to-morrow what can be done to-day. 
2. Never trouble others to do what you can do yourself. 
3. Never spend your money before you have it. 
Never buy what you do not want, because it is cheap. 
Pride costs us much hunger, thirst, and cold. 
We never repent of eating too little. 
Nothing is troublesome that we do willingly. 
How much pain those evils cost us which never happened! 
Take things always by their smooth handle. 
When angry, always count ten before you speak. 


SPOr Avs 





The following curious fact is related by Sir W. Hamilton, from per- 
sonal observation :—“ Of those who perished under ruins in the earth- 
quake in the south of Italy, in 1783, the males were generally found in 
the attitude of struggling, while the females had their hands clasped 
above their heads, as if in hopeless despair, unless their children were 
with them, when they were always discovered in the act of endeavoring 
to protect them.” 





“Learning is obtained only by labor; it cannot be bought with 
money ; otherwise the rich would uniformly be intelligent. Learning 
regards all men as equal, and bestows her treasures on those only who 
work for them.” 


ee 
—_—— aaa 
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